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it became the custom for a studium generale to secure recognition
through a Papal Bull which granted to the masters of the university
the ins ubique docendi, the right to teach in any similar institution.
Oxford received official confirmation of its rights and privileges by
the Bull of Innocent IV in 1254. Dr. Coulton reminds us: "The
universities rose and attained their great influence by the same
natural growth which created trade unions in modern Britain and
has made them, in their present power and organisation, almost a
fourth estate of the realm. It is true that, by about 1300, lawyers
had worked out the theory that papal or imperial licence was neces-
sary for the founding of a university, but even these lawyers had to
admit that long custom might count also, and that we might have
a university 'by custom* (ex consuetudme), as genuine as if it had
been a papal or imperial foundation."1
The origin of Oxford University has been a matter of contro-
versy. We can dismiss at once the ancient legend that Oxford was
founded by Alfred the Great. The view which received support
from Leach, that the university was a natural growth from the
priory of St. Frideswide, is also open to objection. Dr. Rashdall's
theory, expounded in his Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages,2
is not now generally accepted. He believed that Oxford owed its
commencement as a studium generale to the quarrel between
Henry II and Beckett, when m 1167 all English clergy abroad were
ordered by the King to return home. The scholars who migrated
from Paris eventually set up a new studium generale at Oxford.
However this may be, two facts stand out quite clearly. In the first
place there were schools at Oxford in the earlier part of the 12th
century. Thus, in 1133, Robert Pullus, a prominent theologian,
was teaching at Oxford. There is also evidence that Vacarius, the
famous Lombard jurist, lectured at Oxford, but there is some doubt
whether he taught before or after 1167. Secondly, there is clear
evidence that a studium generale existed at Oxford about 1185.
Giraldus Cambrensis, the Welsh traveller and man of letters,
1G. G. Coulton.   Medieval Panorama, p. 395, C.U.P., 1938.
2 O.U.P., new edition 1936, reprinted 1942. The new edition is edited by
Sir F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, and contains many valuable notes and
criticisms. The English universities are dealt with in Vol. III. The attention of
the reader is drawn to Chapter xii, in which Rashdall expounds his theory, and
to Appendix I which contains Leach's criticism and Rashdall's reply. Rash-
dall's theory of the migration from Pans in 1167 would place the origin of the
latter university much earlier than generally supposed. The state of learning,
and of the schools, in England during the llth and 12th centuries requires a
much more thorough investigation than has so far been attempted.